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All  contributions  to  the  Department  Newsletter 
will  be  appreciated.  Anything  short  of  pornography 
will  be  published  including  classified  ads,  letter 
to  the  editor,  suggestions  for  articles  and  general 
information.  We  ask  that  you  make  an  effort  to 
meet  the  deadline  for  the  issue  you  would  like  the 
material  to  appear  in.  Send  all  contributions  to 
Newsletter  Staff,  Department  of  Institutions,  1 539 
I  Ith    Avenue,    Helena,    Montana. 

DEADLINE 
ISSUE  FOR  ARTICLES 

January  December  26 

February  January   25 

March  February   25 

April  March   25 

May  April  25 

June  May  25 

The  Department's  Central  Office,  in  the  last 
few  months,  has  not  only  changed  locations  but  has 
undergone  and  is  In  the  process  of  reorganization. 
We  have  prepared  a  list  of  current  divisions  and 
their  phone  numbers. 
Director's  Office— 3930 

Assistant  to   Director — Chisholm 

Research  &   Evaluation 

Legal 

Data   &   Info.   Systems — Thomas 

Conference  Room 
Division  of  Corrections — McCauley — 3097 

Miles 

Aftercare    Bureau — Russell 
Central    Clerical— 3990 
Division   of  Alcohol   &   Drugs — 2827 
Division    of    MR/MH/Gerlatrics— 3964 
Reimbursement   Bureau — 3°90 
Management    Support — 3990 

Gooch 

Gillespie 

Waugh 

All  Superintendents  and  Bureau  Chiefs 
should  have  reviewed  notice  of  a  proposal 
by  the  Montana  State  Library  to  provide 
cataloging  services  to  the  Department.  The 
Library  will  take  literature,  sort  it  out, 
catalog  it  send  anything  back  we  want  to 
keep  and  then  add  the  rest  to  the  state 
collection.  The  library  will  do  index 
searches  on  request,  will  order  any  book 
that  is  not  in  their  collection  and  will  track 
any  book  that  has  been  loaned  out.  If  this 
service  would  be  useful  to  you  and  you 
would  like  more  information,  please  con- 
tact the  central  office. 


William   Convard 


Towe 
Writes 

Dear   Department   of   Institution    Employees: 

I  am  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  of  writing 
a  letter  for  your  newsletter.  As  a  legislator  and  a 
citizen,  I  suspect  that  my  expectations  for  the 
Department  are  too  high,  and  perhaps  I  expect 
too  much,  and  therefore,  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  receive  some  reaction  from  the  employees  and 
staff  members  of  the  Department  to  my  views. 

First,  let  me  state  that  I  am  very  impressed  and 
pleased  with  the  obvious  abilities,  qualifications, 
and  attitudes  of  the  staff  members  I  have  gotten 
to  know  and  have  met  in  recent  months.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  Department  and  the  various  insti- 
tutions must  be  judged  not  by  their  buildings 
(brick  and  mortar},  but  by  the  ability  and  attitude 
of  their  staff  (people).  I,  for  one,  will  not  be  able 
to  point  to  an  institution  with  pride  just  because 
it  has  magnificent  new  buildings  and  fiscal  facili- 
ties. I  want  to  be  able  to  point  to  the  Department 
of  Institutions  in  the  State  of  Montana  with  pride 
and  state  that  it  is  the  best  Department  perform- 
ing these  functions  of  any  in  the  United  States 
because  we  have  the  most  highly  trained  and 
qualified  people  from  the  Director  to  the  lowest 
employee  running  that  Department. 
(Continued   on    page   2) 


Conyard 

Boulder  River  School  and  Hospital  since  July,  has 
had  a  new  Superintendent.  Bill  Conyard  has  ini- 
tiated many  changes  within  the  institution.  Delivery 
of  services  to  residents  at  Boulder  are  improving, 
staff  to  resident  ratios  are  being  brought  up  to 
acceptable  levels  and  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  community  placements  of  residents  in  conjunc- 
tion with  SRS  and  the  DD  Bureau. 

Conyard,  prior  to  coming  to  Montana,  was 
employed  by  the  Alaska  Department  of  Education 
as  Director  of  the  Deaf-Blind  program  and  was 
responsible  for  state  consultive  services  in  curricu- 
lum development,  teacher  training,  professional 
training,  identification  and  grant  preparation.  He 
was  also  an  itinerent  teacher  in  Alaska.  In  Oregon, 
Conyard  was  a  Special  Education  Teacher  of  High 
School  Educable  and  Teacher  Director  of  a  coop- 
erative project  in  Communication  Skills  for  Speech 
and  Hearing  Impaired  Children  in  several  school 
districts  in  Oregon. 

Conyard  is  a  member  of  numerous  advisory  coun- 
cils and  committees  and  has  published  several  writ- 
ings on  multi-handicapped  children  and  adults. 
Many  training  workshops  have  been  given  through- 
out Alaska  by  Conyard  dealing  with  the  improve- 
ment of  programs  for  handicapped  children  and 
adults. 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  Great  Falls  chapter 
of  the  Moniana  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens, 
Conyard  expressed  his  intention  to  develop  indi- 
vidual plans  of  habitation  to  meet  each  resident's 
needs  as  called  for  by  legislation  passed  last  ses- 
sion. Training  of  professionals  and  para-profession- 
als at  B.R.S.H.  is  another  area  of  concern  to  Con- 
yard. The  possibilities  of  contracting  with  univer- 
sities and  other  organizations  around  the  state  to 
Increase  the  level  of  competence  in  the  mental 
retardation  employees  In  Montana  are  being 
explored. 

The  reorganization  of  B.R.S.H.  has  received  con- 
siderable attention  from  Conyard.  One  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  reorganization  Is  to  make  the  institu- 
tion more  resident  oriented. 


Dept.   of  Institution*  Alias  the   Deaconess  School 


Nursing  Homes 
Construction 

The  Department  has  begun  planning  on  the  con- 
struction of  two  new  nursing  homes  to  be  con- 
structed in  Billings  and  Glendive.  The  two  new 
facilities  were  authorized  by  the  (975  Legislature 
to  serve  geriatric  patients  currently  at  Warm 
Springs  and  to  provide  services  that  would  prevent 
geriatric  patients  from  having  to  go  to  Warm 
Springs  in  the  future.  The  communities  of  Glendive 
and  Billings  were  selected  by  a  special  committee 
appointed  by  the  Governor  to  select  the  best  com- 
munities for  the  nursing  home's  locations.  Many 
communities  were  evaluated  by  the  site  selection 
committee,  and  the  Medical  Facilities  Committee 
of  the  State  Department  of  Health  before  Billings 
and  Glendive  were  selected.  Communities  were 
evaluated  on  many  points  including  the  availability 
of  mental  health  services,  medical  services,  man- 
power and  potential  for  involvement  of  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

The  Department  of  Institutions  intention  is  to 
develop  "model  nursing  homes"  in  terms  of  cure 
and  rehabilitation  of  elderly  people.  The  two  new 
facilities  will  have  an  expanded  roles  of  demonstrat- 
ing new  methods  and  programs  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  geriatric  patients  and  training  and  education  of 
people  involved  in  caring  for  the  aged. 
(Continued   on   page   2) 


A  Little  Goes  A  Long  Way 


"1 


In  recent  years,  one  hears  daily  of  the  miracles 
brought  about  by  consuming  large  doses  of  vita- 
mins called  Megavitamin  therapy.  You  will  have 
super-health,  live  forever,  have  loads  of  energy, 
won't  get  fat  and  won't  have  any  aches  or  pains. 
Excessive  amounts  of  vitamins  cure  everything  from 
schizophrenia  to  gout,  the  agonizing  pain  and  stiff- 
ness of  arthritis  and  even  the  irritating  headache. 
The  idea  is  if  a  little  is  good,  a  whole  lot  must  be 
the  way  to  go.  It  may  be  the  way  to  go,  to  a 
hospital  or  to  the  poor  house  sooner  than  we 
expected.  Excessive  doses  of  vitamins  and  minerals 
can  produce  toxic  conditions.  If  we  knew  our  own 
individual  body  chemical  set  up  well  enough  to 
know  our  exact  needs,  we  could  put  the  information 
in  a  computer  and  come  out  with  the  perfect  pre- 
scription. And  I  don't  doubt  that  the  requirements 
could  be  quite  different  for  each  of  us.  But  we 
aren't  going  to  be  computerized  in  the  next  year 
so  the  only  safe  way  to  play  is  to  be  sure  we  get 
what   is   recommended   and   leave    it   right   there. 

Vitamins  and  minerals  are  essential  to  good 
health.  For  the  most  part,  they  must  be  supplied 
by  the  food  we  eat.  Your  body  will  receive  all  the 
nutrients  necessary  for  good  health  if  you  properly 
select  and  properly  prepare  foods  based  on  the 
basic  four. 

1.  Fruits  or  vegetables — 4  or   more   servings. 

2.  Bread,   cereal,   potatoes — 6   or   more   servings. 

3.  Meat  and  alternates — 3  or  more   servings. 

4.  Dairy   products — Adults — 2    cups    milk. 

If  you  live  by  the  Basic  Four  from  the  time  you 
are  born,  at  age  60  you  will  have  plenty  of  vim, 
vigor  and  vitality,  but  don't  expect  it  to  override 
all  the  pleasures  you  have  indulged  in  for  years — 
too  much  tobacco,  alcohol,  chocolate  and  sugar — 
and  being  physically  lazy.  However,  megavitamin 
therapy  isn't  going  to  override  the  pleasures  either. 
You  can  develop  inbalances  which  can  cause  some 
very  serious  problems. 

We  have  been  through  the  Vitamin  C  and  Vita- 
min E  cure,  all  fad.  Next  will  probably  be  Vitamin 
A.  Recent  work  has  suggested  that  Vitamin  A 
redivatives  in  animals  can  alter  the  malignant 
response  of  cells  to  a  carcinogen.  Don't  fall  for  it 
yet.  They  are  much  more  positive  about  Vitamin  A 
being  highly  toxic  at  doses  not  much  higher  than 
the  RDA  recommendation.  To  much  Vitamin  A  can 
cause  skin  lesions,  generalized  itching,  hair  loss, 
blurred  vision  and  headache.  However,  don't  stop 
eating  yellow  fruits  and  vegetables,  fish,  liver,  dairy 
products  and  egg  yolks  just  because  your  hair  is 
falling  out.  Large  doses  of  Vitamin  C  can  alter 
copper  metabolism  by  decreasing  the  amount  of 
copper  that  can  be  absorbed  from  food.  This 
inbalance  may  lead  to  increased  cholesteral  levels 
in  the  blood.  Very  high  intakes  of  Vitamin  C  may  be 
associated  with  oxalate  kidney  stone.  Vitamin  D 
Is  stored  in  fatty  tissue  and  liver,  large  doses  can 
cause  hypercalcemia  persisting  for  months  after  the 
intake  of  vitamin  has  been  discontinued.  Chronic 
hypercalcemia  causes  calcification  of  soft  tissue, 
particularly  nephrocalclnesis  (deposits  of  calcium 
phosphate  in  the  kidney  tubules.)  Associated  symp- 
toms include  weakness,  drowsiness,  loss  of  appetite 
and  constipation. 

Nursing   Home — 

(Continued   from   Page    I) 

The  department  has  formed  citizen  advisory 
groups  in  Billings  and  Glendive  to  assist  in  the 
planning  of  these  facilities.  The  committees  are 
made  up  of  interested  citizens  and  elected  officials, 
and  representatives  of  agencies  and  professional 
groups  that  will  be  involved  in  providing  services 
In  the  new  facilities.  The  committees  tasks  include 
advising  the  department  in  selecting  architects, 
developing  design  concepts  for  the  facilities,  select- 
ing building  sites  and  development  of  the  thera- 
peutic programs  for  the  facilities.  It  is  the  Depart- 
ment's goal  that  the  nursing  homes  should  be 
developed  to  fit  in  to  the  communities'  health 
care  system  rather  than  as  state  operations  isolated 
from  thr  community.  Another  unique  feature  of 
the  nursing  homes  as  set  out  by  the  legislature,  is 
that  the  facilities  will  be  managed  by  private  non- 
profit corporations  experienced  in  nursing  home 
management  through  a  contractual  arrangement 
rather   than   directly   by   the   Department. 

The  Department  is  hopeful  that  the  designs  for 
the  facilities  can  be  completed  this  winter  so  that 
construction  can  begin  in  the  summer  of  '76. 


Play  it  safe,  wait  until  the  qualified  researchers 
know  and  understand  all  the  side  effects  before  you 
spend  hundreds  of  dollars  on  vitamins  and  minerals. 
If  you  are  going  to  buy  these  products  at  a  Health 
Food  Store,  the  least  you  could  do  is  to  send  a 
message  down  with  the  vitamin  to  let  your  body 
know  it  is  receiving  "Special  Treatment."  It  won't 
know  the  difference  If  you  don't.  The  chemical  for- 
mula Is  the  same  and  each  vitamin  or  mineral  is 
going  to  do  "his  thing"  whether  it  costs  .10  or  .80. 

By  the  way,  don't  make  your  kids  eat  potato 
peelings  to  get  their  "vitamins."  In  the  potato,  the 
nutrients  are  distributed  throughout  the  vegetable 
and  not  concentrated  in  the  skin. 


Blue  Road  to 
St.  Louis 

From  a  cold  lake  in  Beaverhead  County  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  Ed  Kellners  swimming  career  will 
span  many  years  and  miles.  Kellner,  at  12,  fasci- 
nated by  the  cold  deep  lake  near  his  father's  ranch 
as  he  rode  by  it  on  his  horse,  but  was  afraid  to  swim 
in  it.  He  had  been  told  by  his  parents  that  terrible 
things  happened  to  people  who  swim  in  cold  water 
and  that  he'd  better  stay  away  from  the  lake  or 
he'd  get  a  cramp  and  drown.  Finally  temptation 
overcame  sense,  and  Ed  conceived  of  a  plan  where- 
by he  could  swim  and  avoid  the  risk  of  a  cramp 
and  drowning.  He  tied  one  end  of  his  lariet  rope 
around  his  waist  and  the  other  end  around  a  tree 
so  that  he  could  pull  himself  out  while  he  was  swim- 
ming in  the  event  of  a  cramp.  Due  to  the  coldness 
of  the  water,  however,  h?  was  never  in  the  lake 
long   enough  to  test   his  plan. 

Ed  resumed  his  swimming  activities  after  many 
years,  when  his  sons  bought  him  a  membership  at 
the  old  YMCA.  They  felt  he  wasn't  getting  ade- 
quate exerc"se  and  since  jogging  was  out  of  the 
question  because  of  his  damaged  knees,  swimming 
seemed  a  plausible  answer.  So,  in  1970  the  swim- 
ming began. 

Ed  began  swimming  a  quarter  of  a  mile  a  day 
and  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  had  swam  15  miles. 
He  decided  to  keep  track  of  his  mileage  on  a  map 
so  he  started  charting  his  progress  on  a  map  of 
Montana  ,his  intention  being  to  swim  from  Helena 
to  the  border  of  North  Dakota.  After  doing  this  for 
a  few  months,  Kellner  decided  thnt  swimming 
across  dry  land  was  ridiculous,  so  he  started  map- 
p'ng  his  miles  on  a  map  of  the  U.S.  starting  at  the 
!  eadwaters  of  the   Missouri   at   Three    Forks. 

Since  that  first  year,  he  has  worked  his  dally 
mileage  up  to  a  mile  a  day  and  expected  to  have 
215  miles  added  for  this  year.  After  his  retirement 
in  January,  Ed  expects  to  be  able  to  devote  more 
Kme  to  swimming  and  plans  to  swim  250  miles 
next  year.  Considering  that  it  takes  72  lengths  of 
the  pool  and  50  m'nutes  to  do  one  mile,  that's 
qoing  to  be  a  lot  of  stroking. 

Every  65  miles  swam  means  another  inch  along 
the  river  and  at  that  rate  Kellner  will  take  7  more 
years  to  accomplish  his  goal  of  swimming  to  the 
Gu!f.   He  expects  to  average  240  miles  each  year. 

Ed  is  looking  forward  to  spending  Labor  Day 
5W  mming  across  the  Hood  River  in  Oregon.  A  few 
of  the  residents  in  the  area  have  made  a  tradition 
of  sw'mnrng  the  river  every  year  and  Ed  plans  to 
participate.  The  news'etter  staff  would  like  to  wish 
lid  the  best  of  luc't  on  the  swim  and  would  give  a 
few  words  of  advice:  Don't  cut  yourself  before 
gett.ng  into  the  water  and  once  in,  swim  fast — 
the  Hood  River  monster  is  a  voracious  beast. 


Towe   Writes — 

(Continued   from   Page    I) 

A  second  item  is  service.  The  principal  reason 
for  most  of  the  institutions  collected  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  Department  of  Institutions  is  to 
serve  people — most  of  them  less  fortunate  than 
the  average  voting  citizen.  Are  they  receiving  the 
best  treatment,  the  best  professional  and  counsel- 
ling services  and  the  best  medical  help  necessary 
to  return  these  people  or  clients  to  the  communi- 
ties from  which  they  came  as  fully  productive 
members  of  society?  If  they  are  not,  somehow  we 
are  failing  to  carry  out  the  mandate  granted  the 
Department   by  law. 

For  example,  is  speech  therapy  and  communica- 
tion instruction  really  available  to  all  of  the  disabled 
persons  who  could  benefit  from  it?  In  the  field  of 
corrections,  are  prisoners  and  parolees  receiving 
adequate  phychiatric  counseling,  family  counsel- 
ing, alcohol  counseling,  and  employment  coun- 
seling? 

Third,  I  personally  believe  that  large  central  in- 
stitutions are  not  as  effective  and  as  economic  in 
accomplishing  the  above  goals  as  small,  community 
based  centers.  The  Governor  and  the  Legislature 
have  definitely  turned  the  corner  in  the  direction 
of  our  mental  institutions  in  particular.  No  major 
new  construction  projects  were  authorized  for 
Boulder  in  the  last  session  of  the  legislature.  Except 
for  reauthorization  of  one  building  and  renovation 
of  several  additional  buildings,  no  major  new  con- 
struction projects  were  authorized  for  Warm 
Springs.  5.2  million  dollars  was  appropriated  for 
development  of  community-based  facilities  for  de- 
velopmental^ disabled  persons.  Construction  of 
two  skilled  nursing  care  centers  for  geriatric  pa- 
tients not  to  be  built  at  Warm  Springs  was 
authorized. 

(Continued   on    page  4) 


Aftercare 

Houseparent  Training  Conference  —  Held  Octo- 
ber   19-21,  Fairmont  Hot  Springs. 

Participants  were  houseparents  from  the  four 
Aftercare  Group  Homes,  District  Youth  Guidance 
Homes,  the  Helena  Attention  Home  and  Discovery 
House  of  Anaconda. 

The  conference  was  coordinated  by  Jim  Pomroy, 
Training  Supervisor,  Division  of  Corrections  and 
Tom  Roy,  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work, 
U  of  M. 

Workshop  Leaders  were:  Dr.  Orvis  Stenson  of 
Great  Falls  who  conducted  an  eight  hour  Parent 
Effectiveness   Training   Workshop; 

Margaret  Stuart,  Associate  Professor  of  Social 
Work,  Carroll  College  conducted  a  workshop  on 
Adolescent   Development; 

Vince  Matule  and  Darrell  Glasscork,  both  of  the 
Montana  Division  of  the  Casey  Family  Program 
held  workshops  concerning  dealing  with  house- 
parents  own  feelings  in  addition  to  helping 
children. 

Lars  and  Sherry  Lithander,  longtime  house- 
parents,  conducted  group  sessions  on  common  con- 
cerns of  houseparents  and  deal'ng  with  special 
problems. 

Evaluations  completed  by  the  participants  indi- 
cate the  conference  was  a  successful  learning 
experience. 

(Continued   on   page   3) 


The  Changing  Emphasis  for  Alchoholism        Accountability 


In  the  past,  health  programs  designed  to  treat 
the  symptoms  and  manifestations  of  activity  prac- 
ticing alcoholics  irrational  behavior,  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility and  the  like — rather  than  the  cause,  which 
is  addiction  to  alcohol,  have  resulted  in  irreparable 
harm  and  even  death. 

Addiction  is  the  compulsive  use  of  a  substance, 
the  exact  cause  of  which  is  as  yet  unknown.  Statis- 
tically, about  one  person  out  of  eight  who  drink 
will  become  addicted  to  alcohol,  the  problem  hav- 
ing little  to  do  with  choice  or  willpower.  Being  an 
alcoholic  should  not  produce  shame  any  more  than 
having  any  other  physical  ailment.  How  one  per- 
son acquires  the  tendency  and  not  another  is  one 
of  the   unsolved   mysteries   of   science. 

It  is   an   illness   that   is   diagnosable   and 
treatable. 

Treatment  can  include  referral  to  another  branch 
of  medicine  or  to  a  treatment  center  or  to  a  con- 
cerned organization. 

One  of  the  most  often  referred  situations  is  the 
treatment  center.  Specifically,  here  in  Montana, 
operated  by  the  State,  is  Montana  Alcoholism  Ser- 
vices Center  at  Galen.  Many  years  ahead  of  com- 
prehensive laws  and  uniform  alcoholism  acts, 
Montana  sought  to  close  the  "revolving  door  of 
alcohol  addiction."  In  October  of  1957,  a  forma! 
program  to  "treat  the  alcoholism"  rather  than  the 
symptoms  was  established.  By  "treating  the  alco- 
holism" apparent  neurosis,  or,  in  some  case,  psy- 
chosis, was  alleviated,  and  the  person  is  now  able 
to  face  life's  problems  without  the  sedative  drug 
of  alcohol.  Recovery  from  alcoholism  requires  first 
the  treatment  of  a  physiological  problem,  then  an 
educational  process — geared  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual — followed  by  psychological  and  sociolo- 
gical reinforcement  to  accept  reality  without  a 
chemical.  Over  the  past  18  years  this  program  has 
extended  successful  aid  to  more  than  8,000 
Montanans. 

Detoxification 

The  alcoholic  treatment  program  at  the  Galen 
hospital  follows  an  adaptab'e  pattern  initiated  with 
detoxification  or  "drying  out,"  if  it  is  necessary. 
This  process  lasts  four  to  eight  days  under  compe- 
tent medical  specialists.  Withdrawal  from  alcohol 
for  some  persons  is  as  difficult  and  dangerous  as 
that  required  with  the   use   of  the   so   called    "hard 


drugs."     About     15%     of    those     who     experience 
delirium  tremens  die  if  left  untreated. 

For  more  complete  arrestment  of  the  illness  there 
is  a  twenty-eight  day  treatment  program  designed 
to  initially  reinforce  physiological  treatment  begun 
in  the   detoxification   stage. 

A  second  component  of  the  program  is  educa- 
tional in  nature.  Sixty-two  hours  of  adult  education 
with  class  lectures  on  alcohol,  alcoholism,  physio- 
logical and  psychological  factors,  religious  support, 
alternatives  to  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  other  related 
subjects  are  presented  by  the  staff  and  outside 
consultants.  Question-answer  sessions  as  well  as 
large  group  discussions  are  also  included. 

Counseling 

Volunteers  from  community  alcoholic  organiza- 
tions such  as  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  Al-Anon 
spend  about  14  hours  offering  personal  experiences 
of  recovery.  Small  group  discussions,  with  six  to 
eight  members,  account  for  an  additional  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  program.  Individual  counseling, 
provided  by  professionals,  is  designed  to  meet  indi- 
vidual needs.  Psychiatric,  psychological  and  medical 
referral  services  are  available  when  needed.  Newly 
implemented  is  a  program  designed  to  involve  the 
alcoholic's  family  in  treatment  and  continuing  sob- 
riety. One  person  from  the  family  Is  invited  to 
participate  in  the  final  3  days  of  treatment,  taking 
advantage  of  lectures,  individual  and  family 
counseling. 

Subsequently,  this  new  life  requires  reinforce- 
ment.Arrangements  are  made  during  the  treatment 
period  at  the  center  for  individual  follow-up  care. 
The  Veteran's  Services,  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Community  Alcoholic  organizations  and  Commu- 
nity  Mental   Health   Centers   are   examples. 

Cost  of  treatment  is  kept  to  a  minimum;  assess- 
ments are  based  on  the  individual's  "ability  to  pay" 
in  accordance  with  the  State's  financial  responsi- 
bility laws.  Private  insurance,  Medicare,  Medicaid, 
and  other  programs  of  a  similar  nature  may  be 
utilized  in  many  cases. 

In  the  planning  stage  are  special  programs  do- 
signed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  young  alcoholic, 
and  the  chronic  repeater.  Also,  when  legislative 
financial  resources  are  available,  a  plan  of  services 
to  the  individual  communities  of  Montana  will  be 
put  into  action. 


Recently,  Montana  newspapers  printed  the  tale 
of  a  state  employee  who  took  a  "vacation-at-worlt" 
just  to  see  what  would  happen.  This  fellow,  the 
story  said,  reported  to  work  on  time  each  morn- 
ing. However,  he  spent  his  day  reading  magazines 
and   making   phone   calls  rather  than   working. 

After  three  weeks  of  idleness,  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. No  one  had  reprimanded  him  or  had 
seemed  to  even  take  notice  of  his  personal  work 
stoppage.  The  fellow  finally  began  to  work  again 
out   of   sheer   boredom. 

Of  the  many  morals  we  might  draw  from  this 
story,  one  comes  across  loud  and  clear:  the  depart- 
ment which  employs  this  man  needs  an  account- 
ability system. 

Accountability  is  a  new  word  and  to  some  ex- 
tent, a  new  philosophy.  It  is  a  management  system 
based  on  the  old  idea  and  the  old  phrase  "to 
account  for." 

With  the  proliferation  of  public  programs  in 
recent  years,  congressmen,  legislators  and  taxpayers 
are  asking  the  same  questions  the  employee  in  the 
newspaper  account  probably  asked  himself:  "Are 
our  programs  accomplishing  anything?  Is  our  effort 
doing   anyone   any   good?" 

The  new  philosophy  of  accountability  was  de- 
veloped to  answer  such  questions.  It  is  designed 
to  provide  management  with  the  information  to 
answer  the  questions  of  sponsors  and  critics  as  to 
how  effective  a  particular  program  is  in  meeting 
its  goal.  Internally,  a  good  accountability  system 
also  provides  management  with  information  to  im- 
prove  efficiency    and    service   to    the    public. 

In  its  simplest  terms,  accountability  is  a  means 
of  assigning  responsibility,  effectivity  and  cost  to 
the  narrowest  possible  segment  of  the  department 
or  organization. 

(Continued   on   page  4) 

Eastmont  briefs 

Eastmont's  direct  services  staff,  responsible  for 
teaching  and  training  moderately  and  severely 
handicapped  students,  are  acquiring  additional 
skills  necessary  to  train  the  students. 

The  staff  has  participated  in  a  four  day  "Train- 
ing for  the  Severly  Handicapped"  work  shop  at 
Eastmont  coordinated  by  the  Institute  of  Rehabili- 
tation Services  of  Eastern  Montana  College.  Dr. 
Rowena  Foos,  Associate  Professor  of  Special  Edu- 
cation, has  had  each  participant  conduct  research, 
clinical  observations  and  develop  task  analyses  dur- 
ing a  four  week  program  which  concluded  with 
6  hour  presentations  each   Friday. 

Workshop  participants  (23)  completing  the  pro- 
gram received  credit  toward  B.A.  and  advanced 
degrees.  The  workshop  was  made  possible  through 
funds  allocated  from  the  Department  of  Institutions 
Staffing  Development  Committee. 


"As  inspection  accepted  it" 


"As  operations  modified 


'What  the  public  v 


Aftercare — 

(Continued   from   page   2) 

Coming  Up: 

Burl  Winchester  of  the  M.S.U.  Extension  Services 
has  agreed  to  conduct  a  workshop  series  in  Tran- 
sactional Analysis  at  Swan  River  Youth  Forest 
Camp.  Staff  may  attend  with  the  approval  of  Mel 
Mohler,  Superintendent.  Three  sessions  are  being 
planned.  November  25th  and  December  10th  will 
be  the  dates  of  the  first  two  sessions  and  a  third 
date  will  be  set  for  the  month  of  January. 

Interpersonal  Communication  Skills:  Bureau  of 
Aftercare  is  conducting  a  workshop  series  on  Inter- 
personal Communication  Skills  for  Correctional 
Counselors.  The  purpose  of  this  training  will  be  to 
enhance  skills  related  to  listening,  understanding 
and  responding  that  will  enable  staff  in  contact 
with  youth  offenders  to  improve  their  communica- 
tion and  avoid  misunderstandings  that  create  ten- 
sion and  conflicts.  For  more  information,  please 
contact  the  Aftercare   Bureau. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Montana 
State  University  to  conduct  a  3  credit  course  for 
the  teaching  staff  at  the  Mountain  View  School  for 
Girls  .The  course  will  focus  upon  enhancement  of 
those  skills  necessary  for  the  educational,  social  and 
behavioral  skills  of  girls  committed  for  45  day 
evaluations. 


Christmas 
Party 


'Twos  the  week  before  Christmas,  and 

all  through  the  office 
Not  a  person  was   working,  not  even 

the  bosses; 

Their  bottles   were  hid   in   their  files 

with  care, 
Hoping   that   Mattson   would   not   be 

aware! 

Of  the  party  that  night,  was  all  they 

could  think, 
At  that  Pepper  Mill  place,  they'd  all 

sing  and  drink! 

In  the  board  room  they'd  gather  to 

plan  this  big  feast 
But  the  holiday   "spirits"   turned   the 

qroup  into  beasts! 

Down,  Chisholm!  down,  Sampson! 

down,  Mr.  Director! 
Down,    Murray!  down,   Curtis!   down, 

Rot' ring  and  Rector! 

To  the  bar  at  six-thirty!  To  the  dance 

floor  at  nine! 
Then  shake  it  up!  whoop  if  up!  have 

a  good  time! 

The  prime  rib,  they  say,  will  really  be 
great, 

See  Peterson  or  Tresch  to  find  out  the 
rate; 

They'll  have   steak   and  prawns   and 

chicken,  too, 
By    the    twelfth    of    December,    your 

money  is  due. 

As  you  slide  under  the  table  and  out 

of  sight, 
We'll    wish    "Mury    Chrishmus"    and 

also  "Nood-Gight"  !  !  ! 

— The  Mad  Poet — 


Accountability — 

(Continued   from   page   3) 

For  instance,  if  the  employee  who  conducted  the 
work  stoppage  was  a  part  of  a  small  bureau  or 
section  operating  within  an  accountability  system, 
top  management  would  soon  notice  that  the  pro- 
ductivity of  that  particular  bureau  or  section  had 
dropped.  This  information  would  have  been  passed 
to  the  bureau  chief  and  supervisor  and  the  em- 
ployee might  have  had  results  to  his  experiment 
long  before   boredom  set  in! 

To  management,  accountability  is  a  method  of 
evaluating  the  amount  and  type  of  effort  being 
generated  and  the  productivity  of  that  effort  in 
meeting  the  operation's  goals.  But  what  about  the 
employee?  What  does  accountability  mean  to  the 
staff? 

First,  as  mentioned  above,  an  accountability 
system  does  have  the  potential  of  exposing  low 
productivity.  Many  employees  resent  the  implemen- 
tation of  an  accountability  system  for  just  this 
reason.  Many  others  say  the  paper  work  associated 
with  keeping  track  of  time  spent,  activity  and  so 
on  is  a  waste  of  time  which  could  be  spent  in  more 
productive  work. 

While  both  of  these  claims  have  merit,  the 
advantages  of  accountability  to  the  employee  may 
outweigh   both  of  these  disadvantages. 

Accountability  not  only  can  expose  low  produc- 
tivity but  also  its  reasons.  If  an  employee  is  wasting 
time,  using  inefficient  methods,  is  overworked  or 
is  assigned  to  an  unproductive  job,  accountability 
can  bring  these  factors  to  light  so  that  remedial 
action  can  be  taken. 

The  extra  paperwork  involved  in  supplying  infor- 
mation for  an  accountability  system  might  be 
viewed  as  improved  recordkeeping.  The  informa- 
tion provided  will  come  back  to  the  employee 
from  management.  The  employee  can  then  assess 
his  own  efforts  and  productivity  and,  if  necessary, 
find  more  satisfactory  work  methods.  Quite  pos- 
sible the  small  amount  of  time  added  to  paperwork 
will   result   in   larger,    long-range   time   savings. 

A  successful  accountability  system  requires  the 
goodwill  and  cooperation  of  both  management  and 
staff.  Such  a  system  can  be  used  improperly  by 
management  to  manipulate  employees  or,  by 
management  and  staff  working  in  cooperation  to 
honestly  assess  current  efforts  for  the  purpose  of 
improving    productivity. 

If  accountability  is  viewed  by  both  management 
and  staff  as  a  means  of  improving  service  and 
productivity  and  not  as  a  system  for  shifting  or 
placing  blame,  it  can  be  a  valuable  tool  to  accom- 
plish the  agency  goals. 


Towe  Writes — 
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In  this  connection,  It  may  not  be  enough  that  the 
counseling  staff  and  the  parole  and  probation  offi- 
cers are  highly  trained  and  qualified.  Perhaps  we 
need  to  place  greater  emphasis  in  training  of 
prison  guards  and  custodial  employees  at  both 
mental   hospitals. 

This  direction  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  motivated 
by  any  political  motives  other  than  the  pure  motive 
of  doing  what  is  best  for  the  persons  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  State  of  Montana.  I,  for  example, 
would  oppose  the  construction  of  any  major  facility 
in  Billings  just  as  vigorously  as  I  would  oppose  its 
construction  in  Deer  Lodge.  I  am  convinced  that  by 
decentralizing  our  institutions  we  can,  in  fact,  pro- 
vide better  care  to  the  persons  entrusted  to  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  State  of  Montana.  For 
example,  invariably  highly  skilled  counseling  and 
expert  medical  care  is  more  readily  available  in 
the  city  centers  of  Billings,  Great  Falls,  Missoula, 
and  elsewhere  than  in  Boulder,  Warm  Springs,  or 
Deer   Lodge. 

Of  perhaps  greater  importance,  however,  to  our 
mental  institutions,  decentralization  means  being 
closer  to  home  where  they  can  be  visited  by  friends 
and  relatives  more  frequently.  Certainly,  normali- 
zation is  more  difficult  in  a  large  centra!  institution 
than  a  group  home  located  in  a  regular  residential 
neighborhood  with  eight  or  fewer  similarly  disabled 
persons.  The  old  concept  of  "out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind,"  whether  it  be  applied  to  a  severely  retarded 
child  or  a  senile  grandparent  must  be  rejected  in 
our  modern  society. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  must  close 
our  central  institutions  overnight  and  send  every- 
body home  to  their  respective  communities.  A 
great  deal  of  groundwork  must  be  laid,  founda- 
tions in  human  understanding  and  organizational 
structure  built  and  attitudes  changed  before  this 
policy  can  be  fully  implemented.  To  move  too 
quickly  would  be  even  more  disastrous  than  follow- 
ing the  old  policy  of  shutting  up  our  state's  un- 
wanted persons  in   large   central  institutions. 

Consequently,  I  support  an  extremely  cautious 
and  careful  approach  to  the  establishment  of  group 
homes  and  regional  facilities.  I  would  expect  the 
entire  process  will  not  even  be  completed  by  1980 
— five  years  from  now.  And  even  then,  I  would 
not  anticipate  the  closing  of  a  single  central  insti- 
tution in  the  State  of  Montana.  Even  the  Boulder 
River  School  and  Hospital  will  undoubtedly  serve 
some  function  in  the  entire  scheme  of  things  after 
our  new  policy  of  decentralization  is  fully  imple- 
mented. We  should  approach  the  question  of 
whether  it  can  best  be  used  as  an  intensive  training 
center  for  both  staff  and  clients,  as  a  regional 
facility,  or  whether  economics  require  closing  the 
institution  altogether  with  an  open  mind.  In  any 
event,  I  doubt  if  that  decision  will  even  be  raised 
before  the    1981    session   of  the    Legislature. 

In  this  regard,  there  is  one  more  item  on  which 
I  would  like  to  comment.  Some  of  our  most  dedi- 
cated citizens  are  presently  employed  in  mental 
institutions  of  this  state.  We  would  be  doing  a 
tremendous  disservice  to  neglect  and  ignore  these 
employees  altogether.  We  are,  and  I  think  rightly 
so,  demanding  reasonable  employment  adjustments 
from  private  industry  and  private  business  involved 
in  a  major  move  or  policy  change.  We  can  do  no 
less  by  our  dedicated  and  loyal  State  employees. 
If  our  policy  of  decentralization  means  less  em- 
ployment at  Boulder,  for  example,  we  have  an  abso- 
lute obligation  to  help  those  persons  affected  to 
find  new  jobs  or  in  some  other  way  adjust  to  tlie 
needs  of  our  state.  Fortunately,  at  the  present 
time,  it  appears  that  employment  turnover  is  large 
enough  so  that  reduction  in  the  employment  force 
by  natural  attrition  will  more  than  adequately 
solve  any  such  problems.  We  must,  however,  help 
those  persons  who  have  developed  skills  and  train- 
ing find  continued  employment;  there  is  certainly 
much  to  be  done  in  solving  the  Important  problem 
of  helping  less  fortunate  people  in  the  State  of 
Montana. 

Sincerely   yours, 
Thomas  E.  Towe 


